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army by its measures. It did appoint Fleetwood commander-
-in-chief, but withheld from him the power (which Fairfax and
Cromwell had enjoyed) to name officers. Instead it appointed
seven commissioners to nominate officers; but the commissions
themselves were to be bestowed by the Speaker in parliament.
In this way the Rump hoped to retain complete control over
the armed forces. The navy was dealt with in much the same
fashion, for nine commissioners, of whom six were members of
parliament, were named to control it.1
When these parliamentary measures became known to the
army, their discontent was instantly manifested. Some officers
argued that the promises made to them before the restoration
of the parliament were being broken, and others, that the com-
missions they already had were as good as any the Speaker
could give them. Nevertheless the officers thought better of
the matter in the end, and during June and July their presence
in the house to receive their commissions was a daily sight.
Generally speaking, the house cashiered prominent Cromwel-
lians, like Falconberg, Goffe, Ingoldsby, and Whalley, restored
officers who had been dismissed by Oliver Cromwell, like
Lambert, Overton, and Packer, and renewed the commissions
of most of the other officers. However, they displaced some
they regarded as of unsound principles, and promoted others
without consulting the colonels, whose regiments were thus
interfered with. This tactless meddling gave the greatest
offence.
Similarly the composition of the new council of state caused
dissatisfaction to the army, for of its thirty-one members twenty-
one belonged to the Rump, so that the army leaders were
certain to be in a minority. Therefore they were slack in
attendance, and, according to Ludlow, when they did con-
descend to come they carried themselves with all imaginable
perverseness and insolence.2
The act of indemnity, on which the army set much store,
was a great disappointment to them. The bill itself gave full
pardon for all acts tending to change the government or com-
mitted by virtue of authority derived from any assembly
commonly called a parliament or from the lord protector
or commander-in-chief.3 On the face of it the bill seemed
1 Commons' Journals, vii. 666.                                    2 Memoirs, ii. 84.
3 Acts and Ordinances, ii. 1299-1304.